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provide contacts with Italy. These rail lines have not only played an
important part in Swiss trade and in the tourist industry, but they add
materially to the national income through the sums collected for carry-
ing transit goods for other nations.

The country also has an excellent system of automobile roads con-
necting centers of population, and leading to all major points of
interest. Some of the mountain roads not only present magnificent
views, but are among the finest examples of the road builders' art.

The rugged topography of Switzerland offers fewer handicaps to
aviation than to other forms of transportation. Consequently, it is not
surprising that commercial aviation has increased with remarkable
rapidity. In 1930 over 1,000,000 miles were flown by passenger planes.

The mountainous character of the country decidedly limits water
transportation. The Aar is used for local navigation, but its shallow-
ness and winding course restrict its use.

The Rhine provides a navigable waterway from Basel to the sea.
However, the speed of the current and the rock bar of Istein make
navigation difficult and costly above Strasbourg. As a consequence, the
river traffic of Basel is small and fluctuates widely from year to year.
Thus in 1921 no goods entered or left the port, while in 1924 some
286,000 tons were handled. The greater part of the traffic between
Basel and the sea moves by rail between that city and Strasbourg or
Mannheim, where it connects with river transportation, while some
moves directly by rail between Basel and Anvers or Rotterdam.

FOREIGN TRADE

The necessity for importing foods and raw materials and for ex-
porting manufactured goods has caused the active Swiss to develop a
large foreign trade. For the five-year period 1926-1930, Switzerland
had an average annual foreign trade of $868,000,000, or $213 per
capita. Denmark and The Netherlands alone among the European
nations exceeded this per capita amount. What a tribute this is to the
landlocked little country, with its poverty of resources!

As would be expected of a nation of this type, some 57 per cent of
all imports are foods and industrial raw materials, while 81 per cent of
all exports are manufactured goods. Machinery, coal and coke, and
wheat are the three leading imports, while machinery, textiles and
watches are the leading exports. Neighboring countries, especially
Germany and France, rank high as markets and as sources of raw